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ABSTRACT 


- Ina study of turnever in a midwest trucking firm, 
the files of 199,.terminated drivers were used in a statistical 
analysis cf 19 variatles that night have- been correlated to length of 
service. A series of interviews with drivers and key management 
‘personnel supplemented the statistical data. It was found that 
fFreviously identified bicaraphical correlates were less predictive 
than expected. It was suggested that these findings resulted from 
intervening variables, such as an adverse working envircnment, 
dissatisfacticn, and perceived high offortunity. These results 
tighlighted scme cf the lcqical prceblems with identifying intervening 
variatles, tte need fcr an alternative method of statistical | 
analysis, and the possibility of a “satisfaction threshold" Lelow 
which traditicnal correlates lcse their predictive ability. In short,’ 
the study implied that information abcut the present organizational 
climate and satisfacticn with working conditions were valuable in the 
selection cf correlates to turnover, the interpretation of 

statistical information, and the identification of possible 
intervening variatles. The study also suggested important : 
redefiniticns cf key cencepts, such as satisfaction, offortynity, and 
length of service. (PL) 
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Correlates, Satisfaction, Opportunity, 


Organizational Turnover: Correlates, 


Satisfaction, Opportunity, and Length of Service 


i 
‘ 


In a study of turnover in a Midwest corporation, 
we found previously-identified Poe sannicnl correlates 
to be less predictive than expected. We believe that 
these findings resulted from intervening yard soles cue 
as an adverse working environment, dissatisfaction, and 
perceived high opportunity. Our results highlight some 
of the logical problems with identifying intervening 
variables in applied studies, detent the need for an 
alternative method of statistical analysis, and suggest 


. 


the possibility of a "satisfaction threshhold" below 


which traditional correlates lose their predictive ability. 


Problem 
ail 


In 1978 a Midwestern trucking firm ("Wheels") 
experienced a crude turnover rate among their drivers of 
‘ approximately 124%. New-hires had an average length of 
service of about foyr to eight weeks.* At an estimated 
cost of $1500 per ne employee (representing EXBGRSES of 
hiring and orientation) and an ihdefinite dollar figure 
for lost revenue due to temporary lack of a driver, turn- 
over was estimated to have cost the company roughly two 


million dollars for the year. 
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Our first contact with the"company was in 


‘April of 1979. In our initial conversations, manage- 


’ 


ment representatives described the drivers as 


} 


generally young, semi-skilled bluecollar workers 


that were typically mobile across trucking employers. 


Some management representatives were pessimistic 


about the possibility of reducing turnover given 


the "nature" of truck drivers. Others, however, 


pointed out that turnpver rates at Wheels were much 


higher than those for other similar companies. A 


majority of management believed that "something" had 


' gone wrong and that avsolution could be found. 


Method 


Based on previous research, the most obvious # 


approach to a solution in such cases is to determine 


employee characteristics which correlate with length 


’ 


~ 


of service and, on the basis of this information, 
‘ r 


develop a weighted application form designed to 


identify potential employees who are likely to stay 


with the company for the longest period. Buel (1964) 


verifies the predictive power of correlates such as 


age, marital status, reference person for the job, 


and years of education. 


Waters, et al. (1976) provide 
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further support for the power of age and ma tal. 
status. A number of investigators have documented 
the successful use of a weighted application form 
based on such correlates (e.g., Buel, 1964; Lee 
and Booth, 1974;. Waters, Roach, and Waters, 1976). 
In spite of this support for the correlates 
approach, however, a number of researchers and con- - ; “ 
sultants have warned that in some cases .conditions 
with a particular company may render biographic. \ 


characteristics unpredictive. In his review and 


codification of turnover literature, Price (1977) 
analyzes a number of correlates that have Beer ‘ 
identified and warns of the possibility of inter- ; 
vening variables. | 

Given the high level of disagreement about 
causes of the turnover problem among Whee 1s'. manage- 
ment, and the intuitively powerful suggestion that 
company conditions can serve as an intervening vari- ae ms 
able, we decided to use the correlates sooxeach but 
to supplement it with interviews of both: managers 


\ 
and drivers. 


Correlates i. { ‘ 


ar 


. We randomly selected 199 files of terminated 


drivers from among thosé who had quit over a three-year 


cr 
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period. ‘Length of service for these drivers ranged 5 ' 


from one day to five years. As many traditional cor- 
re 


relates were assessed as was possible from driver appli-~ 


cation information. Additional variables specific to 

the occupation of professional driver were also included. 
Data for a total of 19 variables were recorded (one 
variable, whether the driver had expected higher or lower 
than average pay, was discarded before analysis as only 
two of the 199 applicants noted higher than average 
expected pay). A step-wise multiple regression analysis 
was used to compare the independent variables to length 


of service (see Table I). ' 


Interviews 


Before undertaking the interpretation of the statis- 


tical analysis, we conducted a series of interviews with 
drivers and key naiieemen’ personnel. The .management 
persons selected from the personnel, dispatching, and 

Ag : : 
: regulations departments were those who had high contact 
with the drivers and who regularly made decisions that 
affected the drivers. Drivers were selected primarily 
on the basis of iad lanl Liky for interview. Driver 
interviews were obtained at a variety of hours in the 
home-office drivers' lounge and at two in-state truck ’ 
; 


stops. A total of 35 one- to two-hour interviews were 


conducted; 27 were with drivers. 
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Results 
Interviews a , 


. The series of independank contigent iad interviews 
did indicate organizational problems within the kansas 
These included competition ‘among departments, an im- 
personal relationship between the company and the drivers, 
negative attitudes towards the drivers, the stress of the 
driving job on the drivers' family life, psychological 
double-binds created by the structure of the driver's job, 
and an Siena tow program which amplified the feelings 

of stress and disappointment experienced by newly hired 
drivers. 

Due at least in part £5 previous political and 
structural changes within the company, there was no- 
ticeable competition among the departments interviewed: 
Competition:ican be a positive, motivating force within 
a ‘company ana seems natural in an American industrial 
setting. However, this bompetition tended to be politi- 
cal .one-upmanship and was sometimes manifested: as open 
hostility. | As each department was vying for power, a 
driver who had a problem or suggestion had no specific 
person to see for a solution or recognition. During the 


interviews, several drivers reported derrogatory remarks 


made by each department about the others. These intra- 
7 
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organizational conflicts were disconcerting to the 
drivers and were partially responsible for the drivers' 
general feeling of hostility toward the main office. 

The company also naa an impersonal relationship 
with the Ariveves Some of this was due to the nature 
of the driving job, some to the attitudes of-home office 
personnel. Driving assignments were made by telephone. 
Driver contact with the company consisted aetinetty of 
these 30-60 second phone Sauveraseiens a times per 
week. These contacts were thus both brief and impersonal 
and did little to estaplish an understanding work re- 
lationship. As the driver was virtually isolated from 
the company, maintenance communication was almost non- 
existent. This allowed misunderstandings and job pressures 
to increase without check. 

In addition to these physical barriers, attitude 
biases posed a further constraint on personal interaction. 
The language used in the home eftiesGpatestea a perception 
of the drivers as "second-class laa te if not quasi- 
human. For example, the drivers' introduction and training 
session was called "processing"; in describing what drivers 
value, a management employee said, "I think they value 
their (work) record. .. .I don't think they deliberately, 


you know, throw off the traces and do what they want to do" 


(indicating their similarity to work animals, that their 
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preference would be not to work, and they needed to 
be closely monitored and told what to do). The interviews 
“revealed general feelings that the drivers were often 
promiscuous when out’ on the road (while the management 
‘employees, of course, abstained). The wives of cheavivets 
were never allowed to ride in the truck with their husbands. 
One of the reasons generally cited for this was that the 
drivers would have a much higher’ chance of an accident if 
? their wives were in the cab (yet, none of the management 
employees ever felt their own safety jeopardized when 
- driving with a spouse). The siebeudée themselves are not 
at issue, but how they functioned is. It seemed that 
these attitudes created a Bes stereotype so alien to 
the management that it was nearly impossible for the 
management to be able to effectively collect or recognize 
data pertinent to problems (e.g., driver complaints), 
asses the data effectively, and deal with the problems. 
- A significant problem created by the structure of 
the irregular driving job is pressure on the drivers' 
family relationships. Few Wheels drivers doula predict — 
when they would be home. As a result, no family or social 
activities could be planned in advance. Drivers were not’ 
given time off or formal scheduling oriviieges ‘even for 


such reasons as attending their children's weddings. 
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Management personnel perceived these vob lemme: bat 
accepted them as part of* the job and showed little interest 
in selving them. Immediately prior to this study there had 
been a renewed effort to try to schedule: -the atures 
they could be home nearly once per week, but the work 
schedules remained ineeedieraine and the préssures on 
family relationships had not declined. 


. 


Probably the source of greatest. conflict was that 
\ 
the structure of, the driving job placed the driver in 
‘a double-bind. Federal regulations limit driving time to 
ten-hour shifts which must be separated by eight-hour 
rest periods. Each driver keeps a log which is periodically 
sent to the home office. A regulations department reviews 
the logs and sends : warning letter (viewed as punishment) 
to any driver who violates these regulations. Too many 
warnings are grounds for dismissal. However, a dispatcher 
does not always know how many hours a driver has accumu- 
lated and can make demands that involve illegal* excess 
driving. The dispatcher's goal is to move freight, 
satisfy customers, and make profit for the company. It 
-18 - the driver's and company's financial benefit thay 
the driver drive as many hours as possible. ‘This leads 
to a tendency for the drivers to falsify their logs and 
drive extra hours. There aye times when this is encouraged 
(though not necessarily eeate or directly) by the dis- 


patcher to satisfy a customer in special need of a particu- 


lar shipment. A driver can refuse to drive over-hours but 
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it is not to his financial benefit to do so and he 
risks disfavor from the dispatchers if he does. The 
drivers believe di stator from the di spateneds can 
result in “bad loads" (loads of low compensation or 
requiring manual unloading" or less than cooperative 
behavior in scheduling the driver's time at home. 
Thus, the drivers perceive it necessary to please the 
dispatchers and not be caught by the regulations 
department. These opposing pressures were great 
enough to produce a multitude of anecdotes about 
drivers who spontaneously quit when a dispatcher: 
lost his temper and verbally abused them, about 
dispatchers assigning "bad loads" to those who refuse 
to drive excess hours, and about drivers receiving 
offensive gaeriod letters ee the peauietions de- 
partment. The general management attitude was that 
this behavior ae result of ‘A weakness of character 
of the drivers, not a result of company action. 

The last major element which amplifies the effect 
of these problems is che driver orientation program. 
During the day and a half in sinteh the policies and 
procedures of the company are described, the new-hires 


receive an ideal, unrealistic picture of the company. 


The company. claims to have a warm,.friendly, caring 


’ 
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attitude and chat the Seiverd can atpaet to get home 
relatively atben and to always be, able to have a choice 
of loads. The company's turnover statistics imply that 
it usually takes a new-hire about four to six weeks to 
realize how misleading this picture is. 

Not identified as a deeato problem as such was a 
perceived high level of job opportunity among the drivers. 
All nandaehent employees and drivers inearviauat agreed 
that a Pitcaneed, deste teneea diver *eauld eres job and 
be driving within a week. Some reported job ae eies as 
brief as tives aayex This perception of job onportunity 
was independant of qualifications of driver skill, Be cava 
driving record, etc. It was a common belief that some 
companies were in such great need of drivers that they 
would aid potential employees in falsifying their driving 
records to make them legally elligible for the job. This) 
seemed to make the drivers ready to quit if conditions : 
became too disagreeable at Wheels. However, when the 
drivers were questioned further, a few admittéd that Phew 
would not want to work for the indiscriminate companies — 
but would try £6 wait for employment with a more reputable 
one. These more désirable jobs were reported to be much 


harder to find. Thus, ene pe the drivers seemed ready 


to quit at any time and willing to work for nearly any 


firm while others who wanted to drive better equipment 


te 


\ 
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and avoid possible legal difficulties preferred to ° 


wait for a better jobs In short, as a result of-our 


ne 2 


interviews, we believed that the ae ss within the =o ost 
_gompany produced low satisfaction: “in ehe Grivers, and , " 
that low satisfaction: combined with potentially high | 

job Opportunity might reduce thre predictability of the | 


_biographic correlates. 7 a 
Correlates 7 t i 
Analysis of the biographical data indicated that ) 
only height ‘and weight were significantly, colinear 
(see Table 1). . 


. 


+ 


mA 
' ='Table I about here - 


b. 


| The total variance accounted for was 13.7%. Age, type 
fe) reference, and number of driving jobs did not attain 
statistical significance and were not included in ‘ae 
sehetapess Ui J indicate that the max imum . 7 
variance accounted for by any correlate was 4%. At 
least one correlate (age) identified by much previous 


research did not:.attain statistical significance. None 


“of the variables attained:a satisfactory predictive level. 
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Discussion 

: “ i : 

We considered three main hypotheses which might 
explain the limited predictive ability of the dorretates:, 

(a) low satisfaction produced by the adverse 
conditions within the company, the conflicts, 
double-binds, negative attitudes, etc., and 
perceived high.ddb Snpartantey reported 
unanimously by drivers and management acted 
as intervening variables (Price, 1977); 

(b) there are variables that would satisfactorily | 
correlate with length of service but they were 
not tested; and 

(c) the trucking industry is somehow an anomaly and 
no variables are predictive. 

Low satisfaction could have acted as an intervening 
variable. We believe that it did not only because of 
company conditions but from the interviewees who inde- 
pendently stated that the drivers were generally dissatis- 


fied. We did not administer any specific test of satis- 
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‘faction. oo “i 

High job opportunity ean. also act as an intervening 
variable. There was unanimous agreement among the inter- 
viewees that the demand for drivers was much greater than 
the supply. We did not investigate national statistics 
regarding the issue, but perceived opportunity seemed to 
be an important coneideratién in the drivers' quit/stay 
decisions. | | 

The second hypothesis is that we may not have tested 
variables which would have beén predictive: He could 
search for additional biographic correlates or indicators 


of personality traits which, would enable a person to re- 
main employed at Wheels for longer lengths of time. “Bowe: 
ever, while this may be a fruitful endeavor, it avoids 
the issue at hand: Why were correlates which had been % 
identified by previous research as predictive, less than 
satisfactorally predictive at Wheels? . 
‘ The third hypothesis is that no variables are pre- 
dictive. While our levels of significance of results 
would tend to indicate the results were not a "fluke," 2 


could there be something about the population of drivers 


% ' or the nature of the driving job which prevents satis- 
. 


factory prediction?) 
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_ Our general Bariee is that there is no reason to 
believe either: the indudtey or fhe papilaciok of drivers 
is an anomaly. However, it ‘could be posadble. that some — : 

correlates might be less éirunkive predictors for truckers 
than they might be for clerks. ‘Specifically, some corre- 
‘lates that sea effective for a company with a adnate lo- 
cation might fatiest the way in which the employees see 
themselves as being similar. Previous organizational 
literature re Kanter, 1977) would suggest that the 
More existing employees see a new-hire as ‘being similar 
to themselves, the greater the chance of that new-hire's 5 
‘success and long tenure. Since truckers are basically 
isolated from their compauiy and fellow employees, corre- 
lates tapping perceptions of similarity would not be as 
useful as those reflecting mastery Of job skills, etc. 
Bsweeni: the sub-population of variables which might be | 
affected by the drivers' job contingencies should have 
minimal effects on the predictive power of the total 
umber of variables used. a 

We believe that the first hypothesis concerning 
intervening variables was the most probable explanation. 
It is important to note that there is no logical way we 
could soneiute,? “cause. Though the interviewees were rod 


highly consistent in their reports on satisfaction, 


satisfaction-related work conditions, and job oppor- * 
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tunity, this is still extremely soft data. While it 
may be intuitively compelling, we did not actually test 
for level of satisfaction. (Even if fe had, the test 
results could be challenged on the basis of the test 
scores limited correlation with turnover per se / Mobley, 
Horner, and Hollingsworth, 1978 7. However, the correla- 
tion with the test and turnover itself may not be the same 
as the correlation of test resiilts and satisfaction as an 
intervening variable.) Even if we could in fact establish 


that satisfaction was low and perceived job opportunity 


' was high, until they are actually manipulated and changes 


yin correlate prediction ability observed, >no causal con- 


nection can be established. Unfortunately in an applied 
situation, one's goal “is not to establish intervening 
variables. On the basis of the information we had, we 
still had to accept what we believed to be the most 

i) 


probable explanation. i? of 


It is likely that the effects of low satisfaction were. 


‘increased by the misleading orientation program. The nega- 


- tive impact of company conditions was probably increased be- 


cause they were unexpected. The driver orientation program 


i 
was a major source of complaint. Expectancy theory (Janis, 


1958) would predict that the false perception of the company 
elicited by the program would significantly, in¢rease the 


impact of negative working conditions because they are un- 
e ~ . 
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expected. The recute of.such a program is likely to be 
increased stress and thus increased turnover. - In cases 
where orientation programs have been altered. to include 
. presentation of negative as well aa positive information 

(@.0s4 Sperling, 1975), those receiving a realistic pre- 
sentation of thede prospective job, displayed the lowest - 
rate of turnover. A. Sit Pavorabie svenentakion does 
not . significantly increase job acceptance rate, but re- 
sults in much lower length of service. 

‘ We earlier rejected the notion that the trucking 
industry is an anomaly. However, the level of opportu- 
nity for driving jobs is unusually high. High opportu- 
nity, as typigally set ined in turnover research, is 
‘created by a high proportion of available jobs to avail- 
shiie “workers: Price (1977) says that knowledge of high 
opportunity by employees results in higher turnover. He 
claims that employees do have this type of information 
and that (on the basis of research by Matilla (1974)) 

50%. to 60% of an) WOEReES have a new job before quitting 
their previous one. In this study only 41% of the drivers 
hired by Wheels claimed present employment at the time of 
application. There 186 seemed to be a high rate of spon- 
taneous termination with the company. Still, this was 


explained both by the management and the drivers in terms 


of high Opportunity, and it probably is a major factor in 


> 
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explaining the high turnover. 
Economic opportunity one: however, probably does 
not account for turnover in this or any other organiza- 
tion. We sara tee from this phcayoaa err ee is 
not completely independent of satisfaction. Assuming 
ehat a,person wants to replace his present job with one 
, that is in’ some ways more satisfying, the higher a person's 
Satisfaction with a job; the lower the perceived opportu- 
“nity of replacing it with a more satisfying one. Thys if 
Iam pleased with my work, status, pay, social environment, 
etc., I will perceive it as more difficult to replace ‘such 
a job and I will be less likely to leave this one. The 
conversé should alsd be true. If working with employee X 
is so greatly upsetting that it is destroying any redeeming 
5 characteristics of ihe tek, etepedna from a professional 
job to pumping gas (if there igs any to pump) may be an 
improvement. I will perceive a high opportunity of ob- 
taining a job that will be more satisfying than my present 
one, not just one- equal to it in superficial form. Thus, 
bia weenie of this study lead us to conclude that improving 
working conditions would lead to higher satisfaction and 
—~ thus to lower perceived oBportunity. 


‘ . 
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Implications » 


we 


The results of this study suggest that certain key 


concepts in organizational behavior research, especially 
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turnover research, need to be more carefully defined { 
s and that our traditional research methods may be in- 


~ 


adequate. 


Definitions 


Satisfaction. This study emphasizes the important 


rcle of employee satisfaction in organizational turnover. 


‘ “ 


Determining the correlates of turnover, and using this. 
information to refine hiring criteria and training/ori- 
entation programs, is an approach which makes sense only 
r 

if there are no significant intervening causes for the 
turnover premier. This study indicates that before using 
the. correlate approach one must determine the satis- 

, faction level of employees. As more studies investigate 

' the relationship of satisfaction (or the more general con- 


cept of "climate") and turnover, it should be possible to 


identify a "satisfaction threshold." This study suggests _ 


that if satisfaction is below a certain minimum threshold, 
the correlates approach will fail to ne Bgd tees. 
Testing this hypothesis requires, a longitudinal 
sutdy. Such a study would ask, is there some type of 
threshold effect above which correlates would be ee 
fully predictive? Also, is this hypothetical threshold 
job-specific or culturally indigenous? Initiating 5: it 


pany development program with a periodic repetition of 


20 
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this wtsidy and a measure of employee satisfaction would 
enable one to identify at what level of the satisfaction 
index the correlates became predictive. This index could 
then be applied to other companies and occupations to 

assess its generalizability. We would not be surprised ’ 
to discover a satisfaction threshold effect that is rela- 


tively independent of specific job types (though the sub- 


jective source of satisfaction -- status, pay, general 
. ; 
working environment, etc. -- may vary widely across occu- 
5 a 
ations). 
p - & 


Opportunity. This study further suggests that, in 
kartover research, "opportunity" must be defined not only 
as an objective variable (e.g., in terms of supply and de- 
mand statistics) but as a subjective variable (in terms of © 
the employee's perception of alternative possibilities). 
Though Price: and others have defined opportunity as islde- 


y 


.pendent of the organization rather than as a psychologi- 
cal pose hecterie. Ne employee, they do admit that an 
employee must know about opportunity before it can have 
any effect. The fa¢t that Wheels' drivers often quit 
spontaneously, in a moment of severe anger or frustra- 
tion, and that less than half are currently employed 


when they apply, leads us to believe that is is perceived 


opportunity that affects termination decisions. For making 


- | | 2] 
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nation-wide, or éven industry-wide, predictions, eby 
and demand figures are no doubt predictive. But for pre- 
dictions within a particular organization, the individual 
employee's perception of his or her chances o€ finding a 
"better" position is likely to be more highly correlated’ 
with turnover. — 

Length of dauiiea. Operationally defining "length 
of service” is a problem which plagues turnover research. 
Some studies identify correlates of present employees and 


return to an arbitrafy point (e.g., six months later) to 


investigate the differences between those who are still 


Wheels == 21 
with the company ahd those who have since left. This 


approach is susceptible to errors resulting from 59h 


temporary fluctuations in organizational,climate and 


does not take into account data which reveal the 
history of the organization, that is, patterns of high 
and low turnover in relationship to patterns of heing; 
economic trends, and so on. Another approach, used in 
this study, is, to define length of service as a con- 
tinuous variable. Terminated personnel files, which are 
easily accessible, then become primary sources of data. 
This approach takes company history into account but 
does not make use of comparative data gathered from cur- 
_/“ rently employed, long term personnel. 
Comparison of these approaches, and the results of 
= this study, suggest a third alternative to defining 
length of service. First, length of service shania be 
‘dichotomized into "quit" or "Stay." Initial analysis 
of subjects in each category should be Gaxvied out in 
the context of "minimum profit." That is, if company X 
estimates that it takes eight months of employment for 
an individual to "repay" his/her hiring and training 
costs, we are primarily interested in are who stay 
longer than eight months. It is at that point (or 


reasonably after) that the quit/stay threshold should 
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be placed. In this way all current employees who 

have stayed longer than eight months can be tested 

for correlate establishment and all available personnel 
files of pervious employees become potentially saetul: 
This approach combines the advantages of the two 

common approaches. It allows maximal use of available 
data, is less sensitive to temporary adverde company 
conditions, and allows correlates to be maximally pre- 


dictive. 


Research Methods 


Traditionally, turnover studies using correlates 


have employed multiple regressions analysis to establish | 


the usefullness of the different correlates. While 
this seems superficially adequate, it is conceptually 
less than optimal. When we search for variables which 
can identify a subpopulation, we are actually . 
searching for variables which can discriminate between 


~ the desired subpopulation and the remainder of the 


population. Step-wise discriminate factor analysis 


does exactly this. By indicating the best discriminating 


variables, we avoid variables which correlate highly 


with both our desired group and our undesired group. 


As discriminant analysis is based on multiple regression, 


.we are not losing any of the power of this statistical 


a 
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\ 
approach; yet, discriminant RAL TENE is more directly. 
appligablé to turnover problems. - We dichotomized length 
of service to quit/stay (qualified by one. year of service) 
and performed a djscrindnant analysis on the turnover data 


i 


from Wheels (see Table II). 


’ - 
~ 2 
A a = 


- Table II about here - 


x 


® 
ete that age’ is now significant. This is consistent 


with previous research. The decrease in variance accounted 
for (Wilks lambda=.888) is attributable to the inroreien 
lost through dichotomizing the dependent variable. However, 
even though less variance is accounted for, both statistical 
calculations yield the same results when classifying employees 
as short or long-term. It is not clear why age is sensitive 
to this redefinition of the dependent variable. 

Discriminant analysis not only can select the vari- 


ables which can bet statistically distinguish two groups, 


but can do so for more than two groups. Thus, in a large 


| 
i 


corporation or manufacturing plant we may not only be able 
to select those who will. have longer tenure but select 
those persons' optimal department(s) or duties at the same 


time. ° 
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Conclusion 


es; v = 4 
In short, this study implies that information about 
N the present climate or satisfaction with working conditions 


can be infinttely valuable in the sele¢tion of correlates,. 
the interpretation of statistical information, and the”) 
' , \ 


identification of possible intervening variables. ‘It 
. : also suggests ‘important redefinitions of ‘key concepts 
¢ \ 
such as satisfaction, opportunity, and length of: 
service, and that discriminant analysis can be a 
useful took in correlate selection and use. . 


4 
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. Age, Reference, and Number of Previous Driving Jobs (cx >.05) 


Dependent Variable: Months of Length of Service 


a. 
b. 
c. 
Gs. 
-@. 


. 4 \ 
Table I 
5 ; Step-wise Multiple Regression Analysis 
, of Wheels Turnover Data | = . ‘ 
x , t 
esults o alysis - 

Independent Variable : - % Wartanes Cumulative % os 
Number of States Driven Professionally a ei on <.01 
Previous Union Membership 7 « ia BG 6.7 | 2:01 
Employed at Time of Application ? , 2.3 _ 9.0 "<.01_ 
. Previous wid taby Experience . ; ws oF ; See | J <-01 

. ‘Number of Previous caddenba 3 . 8 . “6.5 eo hae 
Previous Company Type e 7 ; ee <0 
“himbae of Previous Injuries ne ae Sees ot 42.01, 
river. Seataing : . 4 12.2 <4 04> = 
Years of Education < = : L2.5 <0 Ol 
‘Length at.Cugrent Address . ea 12.8 <. 01, 
Years of Previous Driving Experience ae az r 13.0 01 
Number of Driving Violations * of 2 7s as <.01 
Number of Physical Limitations Pre cee _ hh. 
Marital Status a 13.5 £.01 
wetght © “4 1 ~ 13.6 | £01 
‘Height © wie a3 Ao 


Answer: yes/no 
Regular of irregular route carrier 
Wheels require at minimum of one year, "long-haul" experience 
Married/not married 

Since up to 20,000 pounds of freight had to be pegulexdy loaded or un- 
loaded manually, we believed there. might be an snes fe) 

on job tenure. 


physical size 
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Table II 


Discriminant Analysis of Wheels Turnover Data 


Grouped Dependent Variable i . , Fe : 
ete: who have tenure shorter or longer than one year % 
pannontest correlation Coefficient (334 es 
Wilks’ Lambda: e-% 888 
chi Square 28.297 5 ? 
Degrees of Freedon ; 9 
Significanee -009 
Variabies in | Variables in 
“Turnover Factor. Equation Wilks' Lanbda signi#ieance 
Number of States 1 - .954 < 2003 - 
Driven 
"Now Employed 2 ~~ hae ¢ -003_ 
Age >. 4 3 “9 003 
“Years of Education 4 : 1) < .003 
Previous Company Type 5 £911 003 
Military Experience 6 905 004 
Marital Status | 7 fa99 005 
Previous Violations 8 3b, .007 
Previous Injuries 9 888 .008 
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